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MISS M. TREE. 


‘© How she sings! who cou’d deny her love ? 
Oh, I could dwell upon that tongue for ever!” 
Humourous Lieutenant, Act I. Se. 1. 















‘* Surprise or joy her tones can yield, 
Each passion is in them pourtray’d ; 
She decks the warrior for the field, 
Or paints the lover in the shade. 
When love is warbled from her lips, 
It spreads around a holy calm, 
The nectar which an angel sips, 
A soul-seducing healing balm.” 








Tue life of this lady has been chequered by few deviations 
from the tranquillity of private life, and but slight mate- 
rials can therefore be colfected for a sketch of her profes- 
sional career. We might extend the limits of this nar- 
Fative, it is true, by pages of unnecessary praise, but 

- public approbation has been lavished upon her efforts with 
80 curdial yet considerate a hand, that no evidence we 
NO. 23.—VOL. IV. 0 
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could adduce can enlarge its amplitude, or confirm its 
authenticity. 

Miss ANNA Maria TREE was born in the month of 
August, 1803, in Norfolk Street, Middlesex Hospital. 
Her parents are of the highest respectability; her father 
holds a situation in the Custom-house, and her sister is 
well known as a valuable acquisition to the boards of Drury 
Lane Theatre. At fourteen years of age having evinced a 
great predilection for the science of music, she was placed 
under the tuition of Mr. G. Lanza, a gentleman to whom 
the stage is indebted for many of its first-rate singers and 
brightest ornaments, and beneath whose auspices she con- 
tinued till the Opera season of 1817, when the facilities 
afforded her of frequently singing with Madame Fopor 
gave decision to that beautiful and peculiar style for which 
she has since been distinguished. About this period she 
was introduced by Mr. Haruey the comedian to Mr. T. 
Cooke, whose musical knowledge and correct taste quickly 
discovered in his youthful friend the brightest hopes of 
future excellence, and who expressed his anxiety to re- 
ceive her as a pupil for the term of four years. Cheered 
by his friendly encouragement, the young lady prepared 
for a trip to Bath, at which place she made her first ap- 
pearance in some subordinate character in opera; but such 
was the taste and skill she displayed in this trifling part, 
that the manager was induced to announce her for Polly in 
the “ Beggar's Opera,” on Nov. 13, 1818. This event 
was hailed with no ordinary sensation by the lovers of 
harmony at that elegant place, and the newspapers teemed 
with testimonies of approbation and praise. Her recep- 
tion, indeed, was such, that the Bath manager imme- 
diately put her forward by placing her in some of the 
most prominent characters ; and so decided was her suc- 
cess, that before the close of the Bath season, in 1818, Mr. 
Cooke was offered an engagement for her at Covent Garden 
Theatre. Knowing the advantages of an introduction to 
the metropolitan boards, that gentleman gladly embraced 
_ for his pupil an offer so alluring, and closed with an 

engagemeut for three years upon the most honourable 
terms. She made her appearance, therefore, in the ar-> 
duous part of Rosina, in the “ Barber of Seville,” a 
character, as far as relates to vocal abilities, so difficult to 
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be sustained, unless the performer is gifted with superior 
powers: in it, however, she obtained the most rapturous 
applause. From the favour she received on her first‘ap- 
pearance, she was immediately announced for several 
other principal characters ; and she played with equal suc- 
cess, Patty, (‘* Muid of the Mill,”) Lucy, (‘‘ Guy Man- 
nering,”) and Susanna, (‘* Marriage of Figaro,”) in each 
of which she was equally charming; and her proficiency 
in the histrionic art has certainly raised her to an eminence 
far above any singing actress of the day. Tie characters 
of Viola, (‘* Twelfth Night,”) Julia, (*‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,”) and Lady Matilda, (‘‘ Maid Marian,’’) have 
been made by her peculiarly and exclusively her own. 
We do not know any actress who would attempt to rival 
her in them, as those pieces are adapted for representation 
at Covent Garden Theatre. In the character of Ophelia 
she displays as much excellence as an actress as judgment 
and sweetness as asinger: indeed, this beautiful creation 
of Suaksprare’s fancy never had a more interesting deli- 
neator. In the ‘‘ Law of Java’’ she had likewise an op- 
portunity of displaying her command over the finest and 
dearest feelings of the soul by her just and powerful deli- 
neation of the fond and doting wife; the beautiful scene. 
between her and Younc has never been surpassed for 
heart-rending pathetic action. The success of Miss TREE: 
has been entirely upon the score of her merit; she came 
forth unsupported by any powerful patronage, or play-bill 
puffs. She has decidedly been the architect of her own 
fame; and if we consider her youth, there can be little 
doubt of her arriving in time at the very height of her 
profession, in which she is already (taking her talents col- 
lectively) without a rival. 


MR. I. P. KEMBLE. 


[Resumed from page 118.]} 


Continuation of Mr. Cotman’s Preface. 


“Then how came it to fall to pieces, after four days 
wear ? I will explain that ; but, alas ! alas! my heart doth. 
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yearn, when I think on the task which circumstance has 
thrust upon me. . 

- **Now, by the Spirit of Peace, I swear! were I not still 
doomed to explore the rugged windings of a drama, I would 
wrap myself in mute philosophy, and repose calmly under 
the dark shade of my grievance, rather than endure the 
pain of this explanation. I cannot, however, cry, ‘ Let 
the world stide :’ I must pursue my journey ; and be active 
to clear away the obstacles that impede my pregress. 

** Tam too callous, now, to be annoyed by those innu- 
merable gnats and insects who daily dart their impotent 
stings on tle literary traveller; and too knowing to dis- 
mount, and waste my time in whipping grass-hoppers : but 
here is a scowling, suilen, black bull, right athwart my 
road ; a monster of magnitude of the Beotian breed, per- 
plexing me in my wanderings through the entangled laby- 
rinth of Drury ! He stands sulkily before me, with sides, 
seemingly, impenetrable to any lash, and tougher than the 
dun cow of Warwick! His front outfronting the brazen 
bull of Perillus! He has bellowed, Gentlemen! yea, he 
hath bellowed a dismal sound! A hollow, unvaried tone, 
heaved from his very midriff, and striking the listener with 
torpor! Would Icould pass the animal quietly, for my own 
sake! and, for his, by Jupiter! I repeat it, I would not 
willingly harm the bull. I delight not in baiting him. I 
would jog as gently by him as by the ass that grazes on 
the common: but he has obstinately blocked up my way— 
he has already tossed and gored me, severely—I must make 
- effort, or he batters me down, and leaves me to bite the 

ust. 

** The weapon I must usc is not of that brilliant and 
keen quality, which, in a skilful hand, neatly cuts up the 
subject, to the delight and admiration of the by-standers : 
it is a homely cudgel of narrative: ablunt batoon of matter- 
of-fact ; affording little display of art in the wielder, and 
so heavy in its nature, that it can merely claim the merit 
of being appropriate to the opponent at whom it is levelled. 

‘* Pray, stand clear !—for I shall handle this club vilely : 
and if any one come in my way, he may chance to get a rap, 
which I did not intend to bestow upon him. Good, venal, 
and venomous Gentlemen, who dabble in ink for pay or 
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from pique, and who have dub’d yourselves critics, keep 
your distance now! Run home to your garrets! Tools! y 
are but ephemera at best, and will die soon enough, in the 
paltry course of your insignificant natures, without thrust- 
ing your ears (if there be any left you) into the heat of this 
perilous action. Avaunt !—well, well, stay if ye are bent 
upon it, and be pert and busy—your folly, to me, is of no 
moment. (1) 

‘* [hasten to my narrative. 

‘*T agreed to write the following play, at the instance of 
the chief proprietor of Drury Lane Theatre; who, uncon- 
ditionally, agreed to pay me a certain sum for my labour : 
and this certain sum, being much larger than any, I believe, 
hitherto offered on similar occasions, created no small jea- 
lousy among the Parnassian sans culottes ; several of whom 
have, of late, been vapidly industrious to level, to the 
muddy surface of their Castillian ditch, so aristocratico- 
dramatic a bargainer. The play, as fast as written (piece- 
meal) was put into rehearsal : but let it here be noted, gentle 
reader ! that a rehearsal, in Drury Lane ([ mean as far as 
relates to this Iron Chest) is lucus 4 NON lucendo. They 
ycelpt it a rehearsal, I conjecture, but they do NOT rehearse. 
I call the loved shade of Garrick to witness; nay, I call 
the less loved presence of the then acting manager to avow, 
that there never was one fair rehearsal of the play—never 
one rehearsal wherein one, or two, or more, of the perform- 
ers, very essential to the piece, were not absent: and ail 
the rehearsals which I attended, so slovenly and irregular, 
that the ragged master of a theatrical barn might have 
blushed for the want of discipline in the pompous director 
of his Majesty’s servants, and at the vast and astonishing 
new-erected Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 

“¢ It is well known, to those conversant with the business 
of the stage, that no perfect judgment can be formed of the 
length of a play, apparent to the spectator, nor of the ge- 
neral effect intended to be produced, until the private ré- 








(1) Ye who impartially and conscientiously sit in diurnal 
judgment upon modern dramatists, apply not this to your- 
selves. It aims only at the malevolent, the mean, and the 
ignorant, who are the disgrace of your order. 
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petitions, among the actors, have reduced the business 
into something like /wcidus ordo: then comes the time for 
the judicious author to take up his pruning-knife or handle 
his hatchet. Then he goes lustily to work, my masters, 
upon his curtailments or additions; his transpositions, his 
loppings, his parings, trimmings, dockings, &c. &c. &c. 
As in the writing, so in the rehearsal— 


* Ordinis hxc virtus erit et venus, aut ego falior ; 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat, et presans in tempus omittat : 
Hoc amet, hoc spernat, promissi carminis auctor.’ 


** But, woe is me! while I was patiently waiting the 
expected crisis, a circumstance occurred which compelled 
me to watch a crisis of a less agreeable nature. A fever 
attacked me, as | sat beneath the damp dome of Drury, 
and drove me, ma/gré moi, to bed; where I lay during a 
week, till three hours before the play was exhibited. In 
addition to the unavoidable injury arising from the author’s 
absence, Mr. KEMBLF, the acting-manager, and principal 
performer in the piece, was, and had been for a few days, 
previous to my own illness, confined to his chamber by 
indisposition. I lay little stress, indeed, upon his tem- 
porary incapacity to perform his managerical duty ; his 
mode of discharging it, hitherto, was productive of little — 
benefit to me ; still it was so:zne drawback—for were a mere 
log thrown amidst a Thespian community, and nominated 
its dull and ponderous ruler, still the block, while in its 
place, would carry some sway with it. But his non- 
attendance as an actor, so much engaged in the play, was 
particularly detrimental. 

Nay, even the composer of the music—and here let 
me breathe a sigh, to the memory of departed worth and 
genius, as I write the name of Storace—even he could 
not preside in his department. He was preparing an early 
flight to that abode of harmony, where choirs of angels 
swell the note of welcome to an honest and congenial 
spirit. 

Here, then, was a direct stop to the business ? No such 
thing. The troops proceeded without leaders ; in the dark, 
Messicurs '—* Sans eyes, sans every thing.’ The promp- 
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ter, it is true, a kind of non-commissioned officer, headed 
the corps, and a curious march was made of it! 

_“* But, lo! two days, or three (I forget which), pre- 
Vious to the public representation, up rose King KeMBLE ! 
like Somnus from his ebon bed, to distribute his dosing 
directions among his subjects. 


‘ Tarda gravitate jacentes 
Vix oculus tollens ; 
Summaque percutieus mutanti pectora mento, 
Excussit, tandem, sibi se ; cubitoque levatus,’ &c. 


*< He came, saw, and rronounced the piece to be ripe 
for exhibition. It was ordered to be performed imme- 
diately. News was brought to me, in my sickness, of the 
mighty fat; and, although I was told, officially, that due 
care had been taken to render it worthy of public attention, 
I submitted with doubt and trembling to the decree. My 
doubts, too, of this boasted care were not a little increased 
by a note, which I received from the prompter, writtea by 
the manager’s order, three hours only before the first re- 
presentation of the play: wherein, at this late period, my 
consent was, abruptly, requested to a transposition of two 
of the most material scenes ia the second act; and the 
reason given for this curious proposal was, that the pre- 
sent stage of Drury—where the architect and machinist, 
with the judgment and ingenuity of a politician and a wit 
to assist them, had combined to outdo all former theatrical 
outdvings—was so bunglingly constructed, that there was 
not time for the carpenters to place the lumbering frame- 
work, on which an abbey was painted, behind the repre- 
sentation of a library, without leaving a chasm of ten 
minutes in the action of the play, and that in the middle 
of an act. Such was the fabrication of that new stage, 
whose ‘* extent and powers” have been so vauntingly ad- 
vertised, under the classic management of Mr. KEMBLE, 
in the edifying exhibition of pantomimes, processions, 
pageants, triumphal cars, milk-white horses, and ele- 
phants ! 

‘‘ As I did not choose to alter the construction of my 
play, without deliberation, merely to screen the ill-con- 
struction of the house, I would not listen to this modest 
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and well-timed demand, of turning the progress of my 
fable topsy turvy. 

** Very ill, and very weak from the effects of the fever, 
which had not yet left me, I made an effort, and went to 
the theatre, to witness the performance. I found Mr. 
KemBLeE in his dressing-room, a short time before the 
curtain was drawn up, taking opium pills ; and nobody 
who is acquainted with that gentleman will doubt me when 
I assert, that they are medicine which he has long been in 
the habit of swallowing. He appeared to me very unwell; 
and seemed, indeed, to have imbibed 


* Poppy and mandragora, 
And all the drowsy syrups of the world.’ 


‘* The play began; and all went smoothly, till a trifling 
disapprobation was shown to the character personated by 
Mr. Dopp—the scene in which he was engaged being much 
too long—a proof of the neglect of those whose business 
it was to have informed me (in my unavoidable absence 
from the theatre) that it appeared in the /ast rehearsals to 
want curtailment. I considered this, however, to be of 
no great moment ; for Mr. KEMBLE was to appear imme- 
diately in a subsequent scene, and much was expected from 
his execution of a part written expressly for his powers. 

** And here let me describe the requisites for the charac~ 
ter which I have attempted to draw, that the world may 
judge whether I have taken a wrong measure of the per- 
sunage whom I proposed to fit; premising that | have 
worked for him before with success, and, therefore, it 
may be presumed that I am somewhat acquainted with the 
dimensions of his qualifications. 

** T required, then, a man 


* Of a tall stature, and of sable hue, 
Much like the son of Kish, that lofty Jew.’ 
A man of whom it might be said, 


‘ There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits and broods.’ 


‘* Look at the actor—and will any body do him the 
injustice to declare that he is deficient in these qualifi- 
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cations. It would puzzle any author, in any time or 
country, from AEscnyLus down, even, to the translator of 
** Lodviska,” and really, gentlemen, I can go no lower, 
to find a figure and face better suited to the purpose. I 
have endeavoured, moreover, to pourtray Sir Edward 
Mortimer as a man stately in his deportment, reserved in 
his temper, mysterious, cold, and impenetrable in his 
manner; and the candid observers, I trust, will allow 
that Mr. KemBLE is thoroughly adequate to such a person- 
ation. 

‘* To complete my requisitions, I demanded a performer 
who could enter into the spirit of a character proceeding 
upon romantic, lLalf-witted principles, abstracted in his 
opinions, sophisticated in his reasonings, and who is thrown 
into situations where his mind and conduct stand, tiptoe, 

~on the extremest verge of probability. Here, surely, 1 
have not mistaken my man; for, if I am able to form any 
opinion of him as an actor, and my opinion, I know, is 
far from singular, his chief excellence almost approaches 
that style which the learned denominate caricature. 

‘* Possibility on the stretch, passion over-leaping its 
customary bound, movements of the soul, sullen, or vio- 
lent, very rarely seen in the common course of things, yet 
still may be seen—in these is his element. 

‘* As our language is said to have sunk under the vast 
conception of MILTON, so does the modesty of nature 
suffer a depression beneath the unwieldy imaginings of Mr. 
KemBie. He seldom deigns to accompany the goddess in 

_ her ordinary walks; when she decently paces the regular 
path, with a sober step, and a straight person; but he 
kindly assists her when she is, doubtless, in need of assist- 
ance—when she appears out of her way, crazy and crooked. 

** The arrogant fault of being more refined than refine- 
ment, more proper than propriety, more sensible than 
sense, which, nine times in ten, will disgust the spectator, 
becomes frequently an advantage to him, in characters of 
the ahove description. 

‘* In short, Mr. KemMBLE is a paragon -representative of 
the Jusus nature ; and were Mr. KemBLe sewed up in a 
skin, to act a-hog in a pantomime, he would act a hog with 
six legs better than a hog with four. 
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“* If any one ask why I chose to sketch a lusus nature, 
when it might better become an author to be chaste in his 
delineation, I can only reply, that I did so to obtain the 
assistance of Mr. KeEMBLE in his best manner; and that 
now, I do most heartily repent me: for never, sure, did 
man place the main strength of his building on so rotten a 
prop. 

‘* Well, the great actor was discovered, as Sir Edward 
Mortimer, in his library. Gloom and desolation sat upon 
his brow; and he was habited, from the wig to the shoe- 
string, with the most studied exactness. Had one of King 
CHARLEs the First’s portraits walked from its frame, upon 
the boards of the theatre, it could not have afforded a 
truer representation of ancient and melancholy dignity. 

‘* The picture could not have looked better; but, in 
justice to the picture; it must also be added, that the pic- 
ture could scarcely have acted worse. 

‘* The spectators, who gaped with expectation at his 
first appearance, yawned with lassitude before his first 
exit. It seemed, however, that illness had totally incapa- 
citated him from performing the business he had under- 
taken. For his mere illness he was entitled to pity ; for 
his conduct under it, he, undoubtedly, deserved censure. 

‘* How can Mr. KemMBLe, as a manager and an actor, 
justify his thrusting himself forward in a new play, the 
material interest of which rested upon his own powers, 
at a moment when he must be conscious that he had no 
powers at all?—Mr. KeMBLE owes a duty to the public, 
to his employer, and to an author writing for his employer's 
house- How does he treat the claimants upon his service 
in this instance? Exactly thus: he insults the understand- 
ing of the first, and injures the interests of the two last, 
by calling in a crowd to an entertainment which he knows 
he must mar. 

** [ requested him, at the end of the first act, to order 
an apology to be made for his indisposition, lest the unin- 
formed or malicious might attribute the ponderosity of the 
performer to the heaviness of the author. I was anxious 
to disavow all right and title to those pigs of lead which 
did not belong to me, and of which Mr. KemBLe was the 
just proprietor. But no—he peremptorily declared he 
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would not suffer an apology to be made! It should have 
been made (if at all) before the play began. Then why 
was it not made? He did not, then, imagine that illness 
would have disabled him. So, then, a man quits his 
chamber, after an attack which has, evidently, weakened 
him extremely, and he has no bodily feel, no internal 
monitor, to whisper to him that he is feeble, and that he 
has not recovered sufficient strength to make a violent ex- 
ertion! This mode of reasoning adopted by Mr. KEMBLE, 
is much in the spirit of the clown, who did not know whe- 
ther he could play on a fiddle till he tried. Be it noted, 
also, that Mr. KEMBLE was swallowing his opium pills, 
before the play began, because he was ilt: but opium causes 
strange oblivious effects; and these pills must have occa- 
sioned so sudden a lapse in Mr. KEMBLe’s memory, that 
he forgot when he took them, why he took them, or that 
he had taken them at all. The dose must have been very 
powerful: Still, for the reasons already stated, I pressed 
for an apology ; still Mr. KEMBLE continued obstinate in 
opposing it. His indisposition, he said, was evident; he 
had coughed very much upon the stage, and an apology 
would make him ‘ look like a fool.’ 

** Good-nature in excess becomes weakness ; but I never 
yet found, in the course of my reading, that good -nature 
and folly would bear the same definition: Mr. KEMBLE, it 
should seem (and he produced, at least, managerical 
authority for it), considered the terms to be synonimous. 
Freely, however, forgiving him for his unkindness, in re- 
fusing to gratify a poor devil of an author, who, very an- 
xious for his reputation, was very moderate in his request, 
I do, in all Christian charity, most sincerely wish that 
Mr. KEMBLE may never find greater cause to look like a 
fool than an apology for his indisposition. 

“* At length, by dint of perseverance, I gained my 
point. A proprietor of the theatre. was called in upon the 
occasion, whose mediation in my favour carried more 
weight with the acting manager than a hapless dramatist’s 
entreaty ; and the apology was, in due form, delivered to 
the audience. : 

“ One-third of the play only was yet performed ; and I 
was now to make up my mind, like an unfortunate tra- 
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veller, to pursue my painful journey, through two stages 
more, upon a broken-down poster, on whose back lay all 
.the baggage for mv expedition. Miserably, and most 
heavily in hand, did the poster proceed! He groaned, he 
lagged, he coughed, he winced, he wheezed !—Never was 
seen so sorry a jade! The audience grew completely soured, 
and, once completely soured, every thing, naturally, went 
wrong. 

‘* They recurred to their disapprobation of poor Dopp, 
and observe what this produced. I must relate it. 

‘* Mr. KemBLE had just plodded through a scene, re- 
gardless of those loud and manifest tokens that the critics 
delighted not in the ‘ drowsy hums’ with which he ‘ rang 
night’s yawning peal,’ when Dopp appeared to him on the 
stage, at whose entrance the clamour was renewed. Then, 
and not till then, did the acting manager, who had been 
deaf as any post to the supplications of the author for an 
apology, then did he appear suddenly seized with a fit of 
good-nature. He voluntarily came forward ‘ to look like 


a fool,’ and beg the indulgence of the town. 
[Zo be resumed.) 





FLORES HISTRIONICI. 


IX.—THE FORCE OF JOY. 





By Samvuet L. BLaNCHARD. 





Scene—a Bower.—Enter CiRELio. 
Cir. Fly, fly, deceitful darkness! thou would’st court 
My eyes to slumber, and o’erweigh my lids 
To shew thyself in mockery. Be thine 
The task to hang o’er happiness that sleeps, 
Or give to guilt its demon-peopled cave ! 
Fly, ye despairing clouds! I would have light : 
The Spirit of our Eden past, the world 
Is clad in all the mimickry of death, 
Soundless and dim, and silence only meets 
The daybreak. Lovely morning! wilt thou rise 
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Once more above me living? Or shall tears, 

Thy tears of dew fall o’er thy worshipper, 

A young and luckless prey to thoughts that rest not ? 
There is her window—HEzitineE yet sleeps ; 


She sleeps! Yon beam that creeps towards her now — 


Is startled ; the soft spell which beauty casts 

About her is so chaste, that eyes alone, 

Living in skies of azure and of light, 

Should watch above her slumbers ! Oh; for sighs, 

For some light wind, for music to awake 

Thee from thy couch insensible, and bear 

Sweet passion’s whisper. Ah! and can 1 wish 

To break that happy stillness? Yet, sleep on, 

And dream, oh! dream of him who would endure 

All climes, all perils for his Hez1LiNE ! 

Yet, oh! ye spirits that preside o’er scenes, 

Unreal and transient, give no thought of ill, 

No fear, no feeling, to her sleeping mind, 

But that which pleasure murmurs to the sense, 

When ere the heart is torn, she blends her song 

With all the guiltless melody which flows 

From earliest enjoyments! These were mine: 

Delights of tranquil moments, oli! farewell, 

Farewell to you, and all the thronging thoughts, 

The stings of joy, the shadows gay and bright, 

That heralded love's birthday! ye are gone. 

Oh! my fond memory glances o’er the time 

When to be silent were to die, when all 

The ocean of the soul was wild, and wrought 

Its freedom in its madness, and my words 

Passion-strung, gained from lips such as obey, 

And make rich gladness in the spheres, a hope 

That told of future sunshine, but it died! 

And when within the blue of eyes like her’s, 

} saw love glittering in that firmament, 

Stealing so wildly from its home, the heart; 

And when I marked her cheek, and when | caught 

The sighs, the breath of heauty, the false scene 

Sank like the daybeams ! 

What step was that falling unechoed there ? 

The Genius of the morn appears ; she springs 
P. ‘ 
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Lightly o’er dews, and smiles upon the sky! 
Ye stars that hang beyond her, ye are now 
Rayless as night, for HEzILINE alone 

Hath stay’d the flight of beauty ! 


Enter HEZILINE. 


Hez. Ha! Cirer1io, 
So early risen! Why, the distance yet ; 
Is scarcely conscious of the gleam that crowns It ; 
And thou art here to watch the fading hues 
Of darkness, and to greet them with a tear 
Kindred with sympathy. 

Cir. There is a gem, 
Fairer than icedrops in the clear moon’s glance, 
Here on my eyelid, Hezriinr; it comes 
To meet its mistress, and to welcome her. 
Gladly it speaks thy presence, and the sense 
Of joy that gives it being, is the day 
Waking the world within me ! 

Hez. Yet that look 
Is traitor to thee, for it shews a mind 
Sunken and seared: no fitful changes mar 
Its shade eternal, and the dawn hath found 
CirELI0 sleepless. 

Cir. Ah! this gaiety 
Gives thee, my loveliest, a witching air. 
Thou’ rt cloudless—HEZzILINE and Joy are names 
That must not sevcr, but be twined in love, 
Delighting and delighted: ever thus 
May time glide with thee! 

Hez. And thou’'lt deign to grace 
The fair and happy banquet: thou alone 
Can’st raise it to. me, then partake of that 
Thy bounty spreads for Hezitine ! Methinks 
This hour of quiet should be loved, and thou 
Should’st spurn this idle sadness ; ’tis a cloak 
That flings a death-tinge there upon the cheek, 
Where youth sits dreaming of her loveliness, 
Past like an early hope. Oh! by that spot 
Sequestered, where the waveless waters give 
Reauty’s clear image; where the bright’ning hills 
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Rise thro’ the misty shadows that fall o’er 

Their pride and splendour; where, for ever bend 
Above that silent mirror, the fine forms 

Of trees that shroud it from the dazzling light, 
Falling from skies and worlds that lie afar ;— 
There on that spot how oft, CirELI0, 

Have we too lingered, when we loved like those 
Who enter life together, while along 

The air sweet sounds grew lightly; ’twas the voice 
Of some glad spirit that had made the scene 

Its haunt, and loved to watch o’er all that came 
Beneath the joy that hung there! 

Cir. Ah! how short, 

But yet how rich those moments, HEZILINE! 
There is the bank from whence your father bore 
“The object of his fondness; 1 had then 

Seen but the hours and days of infancy, 

And all the future was a chaos. I 

Have found affection, pity, home, indulgence, 
Feeling, and friendship; but the dearest boon 
Thine eyes have shewn, thy lips have yielded up 
To all my senses, HEZILINE. My love 

Hath been a flower; it was bright at first, 

And looked as if it would for ever wear 

That blest enchantment,—but the scentless leaves 
Die on the winds. 

Hez. That melancholy sigh 
Claimed not the heart as parent; ’tis the day 
Of festive merriment, and all should be 
Smiling, CirELio. My father first 
Saw his young boy upon a day like this. 

Cir. And gives a féte. I owe to him and thee 
All thoughts and feelings; all my heart e’er knew, 
Or hoped to know ; , its secret tears that spring 
In weal and sorrow have their life in him 
Who gave me fore than life. That bank which bore 
My infant form upon its bosom glows 
With freshness; I, I only know a change. 

My sunless dwelling rises on a shore 

Where vapors cling, and where a river gains 

Its unblest birth ; ’tis deep and dark. All die 
Pp 2 
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On the mad wave that rules there:; while harsh sounds, 
Shaming the thunder, wound the sense of man, 
And quench the kinder voices which the breeze 
Bears to the ear ere yet the heart is soothed ! 

Hez. CirREL10! 

Cir. Ha! thine eye doth glance its anger 
O’er my dim soul, and to my heart now rush 
Feelings unawed by all but HEZILINE ; 
If, like the Grecian mother, when her child 
Lay on the whirling pinnacle of death, 
Thou'd’st bare the bosom of fond sympathy, 
When thought disturbs me, I should shun the void, 
And hurtless cling to HEZILINE. 

Hez. But thou 
Dost bear a mind as delicate and fair 
As the light form around it ; since the hour 
When sense disclosed its sweetness, thou has borne 
A pallid cast upon thy cheek, and where 
A smile should dwell upon that deep-hued lip, 
A breath hath stolen, and a sound hath come 
Such as the evening hears, but far more gentle ; 
And oh! those eyes, in soft abandonment, 
Have wept their sorrow o’er me, thro’ the gaze 
Of love that lent them all its tenderness ! 
Ah, in that giddy moment when I strayed, 
Where the stemmed course of a secluded stream 
Murmurs a plaint that climbs along the sides 
Unprest of that rude prison, when my footsteps 
Glided incautious down the faithless steep ; 
And when the spray dashed o’er me, when the white 
Expectant bosom of the water formed 
A circling bed of silver, and I fell 
Trembling beneath, ah, then a long loud cry 
Came there, and swept o’er every sense ; ’twas thine! 
Thine, my CirxLio! for, when these eyes 
Vanquished the cloud that veiled them, I beheld 
A bright blue sky of loveliness and soul 
Spreading above me to make welcome life, 
And listen to my breathings, scarcely heard 
In that still atmosphere :—the soft delight 
Encircling such a moment, was thine own! 
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Thou wert that sun, that soul, that watched and wept, 
And gave itself to HEZiLINE, by ties, 

Such as unite the beings of a world, 

Thine own inheritance ! 

Cir, My Heziine, j 
How happy is the thought thou hast awakened ! 
Let it sleep again. Yet wherefore live ? 

I saved thee, but another arm shall wind 

Round thee hereafter, and another hand 

Shall fasten back thy bright hair, which was then 
Inclined to wanton in its freedom! Hence, 

Fly ev’ry hope! and lure the minds that woo ye. 
Ah ! the young sharer of our sports will come 
Hither once more ; his studies now are past, 

And he will be thy suitor. He has wealth, 

And friends, and fame, and worldlings smile upon him. 
Thy father talks so fondly of his worth, 

Yes, thou wilt wed, and joy shall canopy 

That bridal, sweet; for, from the altar forth 
Must spring a vow,—but then I shall be dead ! 
One tear, one thought, and yet thy faith shall be 
Speckless as snow new fallen. 

Hez. Ah, I'll hide 
No longer from thee the glad secret ; o’er 
Thy slumbers hovered sadness, pleasure lurked 
Flutt’ring in mine, and woke me to be blest! 

My father, whom we deemed so wrongly swayed 
By false ambition, hath observed a gloom 
Steal o'er the sunshine of two twining minds, 
And pitied them; we thought our sighs unheard, 
Our looks unseen, our throbs unfelt by all, 
Beyond the kingdom of our loves; but he 
Hath seen, and heard, and felt, CirELio, 
For those that hold him to existence. Ha! 
Thine eye hath wildness, yet thy cheek is still 
Pale with unearthly trembling. He hath said 
Our passion is his hope ; he sanctions all 
We wished and yet despaired of; he makes real 
The visions, spreading o’er infinitude, 
We formed ere fancy fled. To-day, this hour, 
My father gives me to thee. 

(CiRELIO catches her in his arms.) 
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Delight like this is only known to hearts 

Such as thine own, CirELIo; whilst | dwell 

Within these arms, and their fond pressure thrills 

Thro’ ev’ry waking vein.—The sounds of bliss 

Have stol’n away thy senses! Wake, CIRELIO, 

Look up, ah, look upon mine eyes—thou’rt chill’d, 

And damp,—and damp—oh, wake !—God, thou art kind, 

And hast not struck him fatally! His heart 

Beats not, his breath is silent—this is death ! 

Are heart-chains broke so soon? To die 
(She falls upon CirELI0’s body.) 





April 2, 1823. 





Mr. Drama, 

To a work, devoted as your excellent Magazine is, to the 
DRAMA, any communication tending to throw a light upon 
it in its earlier stages must be acceptable. IPf the following 
extracts, from the first number of FosBroke’s ‘‘ Ency- 
clopedia of Antiquities, and Elements of Archeology,” 
should suit your purpose, it will afford me the greatest 
pleasure to continue them, as well as to cummunicate any 
information I may meet with in the course of my reading 
on subjects relating to the DRAMA. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

Feb. 3, 1823. W. P. 





Tur first Greek theatre, at least at Athens, was a temporary 
structure of boards, removed after the performances were 
closed. This fashion continued till the erection of the theatre 
of Bacchus, at Athens, which served as a model for the others. 
The Greek theatre is no more than a concave sweep, scoop- 
ed out of the hollow side of a hill, generaliy facing the sea. 
The sweep was filled with seats, rising above each other, 
and ascended by stair-cases, placed like the radii of a cir- 
cle, ‘This semi-circular form was adopted not merely for 
convenience of vision, but for aid to the sound. This range 
for spectators was called the coi/on, or hollow, and an- 
swered to our boxes. The area below was the conistra or 
pit. ‘There was no superstructure for a gallery, but-around 
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the rim of the building were porticos by which the specta- 
' tors entered, and whither they could retire, if it rained. 
The portico just above the highest corridor, or lobby, was 
denominated the cercys, and used by the women. Where 
now is the orchestra, was a platform called by that name ; 
and here, among the Greeks, were stationed the musicians, 
chorus, and mimicks; among the Romans, the emperor, 
senate, and other persons of quality. Seven feet above the 
orchestra, and eleven above the conistra, or pit, was the front 
stage, or proscenium, upon which stood an altar to Apollo. 
Here the principal actors performed, and the site of the 
altar was devoted to the dances and songs of the chorus. 
The part called the scene was in line with the ornamental 
columns, upon the sides of the stage, still retained. The 
back of the stage was devoted to machinery, as now. Of 
this part so few remains have been found, that it is thought 
to have been constructed of wood, and moveable. 
_ The Greek theatres were places devoted to public meet- 
ings and harangues of the philosophers. At all times they 
were lounging places. 

The Roman theatres, as appears from the remains at 
Pompeii, were of similar D form. Two lofty arched door- 
ways entered into the pit. In front of the stage, which is 
very shallow, is a modern pew-like orchestra. The pro- 
scenium is very narrow, and instead of a drop scene is the 
elisium, or gtxAswv, a house, narrow, with a kind of 
bow window front in the centre, and a door on each side : 
for PoLLux says, that a house with two stories formed 
part of the stage, whence old women and panders used to 
lock down and peep about them. Within the house were 
apartments. Around the back of the stage was a porticus. 
At Herculaneum, on a balustrade which divided the orches- 
tra from the stage, was found a row of statues, and on each 
side of the pulpitum, an equestrian figure. Below the 

) theatres (the great and small) was a large square, con- 
: structed, says ViTRuviUS, for the reception of the audience 
? in bad weather. It consists of Doric columns, around an 
open area, forming an ample portico for this purpose, 
whilst under it were arranged cel/ie, or apartments, 


3 amongst which were a soap manufactory, oil mill, corn 
mill, and prison. An inner logia was connected with a 
suite of apartments. There was an exedra or recess. 
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THEsPis was the first who introduced an actor. He spoke 
Only soliloquies, containing the adventures of some famous 
person. AfscHyLus added another for the sake of dia- 
logue, and instead of faces smeared with wine-lees, gave 
them the buskin, and decently dressed them. SopHoc.es 
brought on a third, which number was not exceeded in the 
Greek tragedies during the same scene. Horace alludes 
to this, ‘‘ nec quarta loqui persona laboret” (Let not a 
fourth person strive to speak}: but it was not observed in 
comedy. Players of second parts were obliged to speak so 
low, as not to drown the voice of the chief actor. Tyrants, 
from the hatred of the Greeks, were always played by sub- 
alterns. The women were only dancers. Female parts 
_were performed by eunuchs. The figures of tragic or cu- 
mic actors are known by long and strait sleeves. The ser- 
vants in comedy, below the dress with strait sleeves, have a 
short cassock with half-sleeves. That the characters might 
be distinguished (a difficulty in this respect arising from the 
size of the theatres) parasites and he-bawds carried a short 
truncheon, called dgeoxog. the rural deities, shepherds, 
and peasants, the crook ; heralds and ambassadors, the ca- 
duceus ; kings, along straight sceptre ; heroes, a club, &c, 
The tunic of tragic actors descended to the heels, and was 
called Suppo, Zusis, palla. They generally carried a long 
Staff, or an erect sceptre. They who represented old men, 
leaned upon a long and crooked staff called oAtov. 

From the size of the ancient theatres it was not possible 
to notice the visage of the actor, and this was one, but not 
the only reason, why masks were adopted. The ancients 
did not. like a character to be attempted, to which a physi- 
ognomical appropriation was not annexed, and these masks 
were so contrived, that the profile on one side exhibited 
chagrin, and on the other serenity, or whatever other pas- 
sion was most required. The actor thus, according to the 
part which he was playing, presented the side of the mask 
best suited to the passage which he was reciting. The 
large mouths of these masks are presumed to have con- 
tained some bronze instrument suited to assist the voice, 
upon the principle of the speaking trumpet; for the mask 
was wider, and the recitation in tragedy much louder than 
in comedy. The masks of the dancers were of regular 
features. . (To be Resumed.) 
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NUGZ DRAMATIC. 


No. III. 





By G. J. DE WILDE. 





THE NUN. 


** Round many a convent’s blazing fire, 
Unhallow’d threads of revelry are spun, 
Where Venus sits disguised like a nun, 

While Baccuus, clothed in semblance of a friar, 
Pours out his choicest beverage.” 

Worpsw ORTH. 


ce 





question your desires, 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood, 
Whether 





You can endure the livery of a nun, 

For aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Scene—a Cell, the Nun stretched on her Mattress, ISABELLA 
kneeling at her side, supporting her. 


Ana. Nay, stir not, Iam dying; let me not 
Be in the hour that parteth soul and body, 
Tortured by those who dare to term themselves 
Heaven’s earthly ministers. Heaven’s ministers ! 
Hell’s monsters rather! fiends without remorse, 
The veriest masters of hypocrisy 
That ever practised o’er the earth’s wide face, 
Since the dark monarch of the damn’d. Oh! wretches, 
Who, under mild religion’s sacred garb, 
Hide hearts, at which humanity must shudder, 
So stain’d with crime. Well, well, the time will come, 
When all the misery that they have heap’d 
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On their deluded victims, shall recoil 
Back on themselves. 
Isabella. Dear sister ANA, cease, 
I tremble at your rashness, your impiety. 
dna. Look, IsaBELLA, look upon this form, 
And say, if, in these hollow beamless eyes, 
These sunken cheeks, these pale and wretched lips, 
That seem as they had been the denizens 
Of one last earthly home the sepulchre, 
Thou can’st trace aught to make thee deem that they 
Were once as thine deem’d lovely, ISABELLA: 
And yet they were so. Oh! my daughter, thou 
Art standing on a fearful precipice ; 
And what to thee a level pathway seems, 
Is but a treacherous mist hiding the gulph 
That horrid yawns beneath it, and the light 
That seems to thee a lovely guiding star 
To bliss eternal, a deluding meteor 
To lure thee on to thy destruction. Girl, 
The warning of the ship-wreck’d mariner, 
’Tis folly to despise. Hearken to me: 
For thy sake shall these lips rehearse a tale, 
On which, when I reflect, it wakes my wonder, 
That I could know the sad reality, 
And yet be here to tell it: for thy sake 
I will again harrow from memory, 
What well I know will shake this feeble frame 
To dissolution. 

Isabella, Oh! forbear, forbear : 

Seek, seek repose, and when the glow of health 
Flushes thy cheek, I will receive thy lessons, 
And bless the lips that give them ; but—-but now 
They are so pale, and soul and body seem 
Connected by a link so very frail, 

Indeed, indeed, you must not tell me now. 

Ana. Heaven bless thee for thy kindness, IsaBELLA. 
Thou almost mak’st me sin in wishing that 
Heaven had refused my oft repeated prayer 
For death, till I might see thee happy. I 
Am so unused to sympathy, I have 
Found human hearts such cold unfeeling things, 
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Thy kind words make my fleeting soul look back 
With fondness to its earthly dwelling ; yet 
*Tis best that I should quit it now. The time 
Is come that I must tell this tale to save 
Thee from the misery that I have known ; 
And had J strength of body to survive 
The horrible relation, well I know 
Reason would sink beneath it; yes, ’twould drive 
Me mad, and then | might blaspheme, and charge 
My Maker with the ills heap’d on me by 
My fellow-creatures.—(Pauses)—Pardon me, I fear 
I have imposed a task upon myself 
I cannot execute. No, memory 
Seems in a mist enveloped; let me rest 
My head upon thy bosom, all will soon 
Be over with me. All, all is forgotten. 
(The moon bursts from behind a cloud, and the light 
streaming through the grated window, falls on the 
Jace of ANA.) 
Behold, behold, it is heaven’s self that prompts me ; 
Those beams illumine-all the past. Hide, hide 
That lamp that sheds so prison-like a ray. , 
(ISABELLA extinguishes the lamp.) 
Now, now, my ISABELLA, place me where 
My form may intercept those lovely beams. 
Oh! thou enchanting mellow flood of light, 
To me thou speak’st of liberty and love. 
How chang’d am I since that all-lovely night 
Thou saw’st me meet FERNANDEZ. ISABELLA, 
In earliest infancy I had been destined 
To lead a life of solitude and prayer, 
And bred within a convent’s walls, my heart 
Knew not a wish beyond them ; [ was taught 
To look upon the world as a vast sea 
Ofsin and misery. At length, the cause 
That doum’d me to a life of singleness, 
Call’d me into that world,—one, whose possessions 
Were vast as our’s were slender, sought my hand 
For a beloved son. 
Well I remember when I left, my breast 
Heav’d many a sigh, and often did I pray 
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Still to remain unknown in solitude. 
That wish soon pass’d away: my destined husband 
In mind and body was perfection’s self ; . 
His love so fervent, that it seem’d to flow 
Even with his very life’s blood. Love, in him, 
Was an immortal essence, passionate, 

Yet free from libertine depravity. 

Then can’st thou wonder that for him my heart 
Glow’d with affection uncontrollable ? 

The day arrived that promised to unite 

Two hearts as fond as ever throbb’d with love, 
When seated at my window I beheld 1 
A horseinan bounding forward with such speed, 

He seem’d to spurn the earth, and ride the air. 

A moment after; and a warrior rushed 

Into my chamber breathless—faint—the blood 

Streaming from every limb—I started, shriek’d,— 

Oh, God! oh, God! it was my lov’d FERNANDEZ. 

His tale was soon disclosed : the savage Moors, 

In countless bands, and favour’d by the night, 

Had changed the prince almost into a beggar. 

Long o’er his couch death hung; the sabre’s edge 

Iiad stricken deeply ; deeper far the wound re 
His hopes had felt: at length, youth proved triumphant,’ — 
And he recover’d; but my father grew 
Daily more cold, and he, at length, inform’d him, 

He must resign all hopes of ever calling 

His daughter bride. . Oh, avarice, how callous 

Thy influence renders man. He bade me think 

No more on him; he, erst, commanded me 

To love and honour! God! and did he think 

To warp our hearts to suit his wayward will ? 

But no, it might not be; we met in secret, 

In secret wedded. Twelve months pass’d in bliss - 

At length my father toid me that the veil 

Must be my future destiny. In vain 

I wept, implored ; it was his fixed resolve. 

One night like this, calm, lovely, bright, we sat 

Within the bower where we were wont to meet. 

The moon look’d down upon us, and our souls 

Were wrapt in silent thought of love and heaven, 
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When suddenly methought I heard a voice. 
Again it sounded—cautiously. FERNANDEZ, 
Flinging one arm around me; drew his sword, 
And instantly three ruffians fell upon him: 
They murdered him. Save, save me, ISABELLA. 
Methinks I see them now, their hands bedew’d, 
And dropping with his blood :—and dost thou weep ? 
I did not weep; the fountain of my tears 
Was dried ; blood, blood alone [ saw my brain 
Seems floating in it now. Sense pass’d away, 
And when I woke these walls encompass’d me. 
Yes, ISABELLA, yes, I woke again, 
But not to reason: no, my brain till now 
Hath been the prey of madness. Blood, blood, blood, 
My nightly, daily visions. IsABELLA, 
The beings who perform’d the hellish deed, 
Were those same self-called holy ministers, 
Under whose guidance thou would’st place thyself. 
Beware how thou pronounc’st the fatal oath : 
Remember, girl, it is irrevocable. 
Mark me—I’d rather see thee in thy grave, 
Than kneeling at that blood-polluted shrine, 
Whence oft mine ears have at the midnight hour . 
Been with rude sounds of revelry saluted. 
One sin of equal darkness rests untold : 
Soon after this became my prison, I 
Became a mother; but my child, my child, 
They tore her from me. Oh! my [saBELLA, 
None. none can tell how much | suffer’d then ; 
I would not live that hour o’er again 
For an eternal Paradise. "Tis o’er. 

Isabella. (In an agitated tone.) I feel it must be so; yet 

one word more. 
Did you not with your infant lose a portrait ? 
Your husband, say, my father. Oh, it is so. 
(Takes a miniature from her bosom.) 

Ana. It is, it is FERNANDEZ, and thou art 
The long-lost offspring of our hapless loves. 

Isabella. When late the aged nun, whose all I shared, 
Was on her death-bed, madness seized her brain, 
And long she wildly raved and talked of blood. 

Q 
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As I knelt by her, her disorder’d senses 

Mistook me for an ’habitant of heaven. 

“ Take, take,” she cried, ** this jewel, give it to 

The hapless ISABELLA, ‘tis her sire.” 

She died; I treasured it within my bosom, 

Whence till this hour it never since hath parted. : 
Ana. Enough, enough, my child; mine eyes grow dim, 

Give me thy hand. There, let their latest gaze 

Be fix’d on thee ; I—I am very faint. 

Take not the veil—escape, escape these walls ; 

Leave, leave me. Oh! 
Isabella. My mother, oh! my mother. 

(Falls senseless on Ana’s body.) 

Mary-le-bone, 1823. 


(Dies.) 





TO MISS EDMISTON, 


ON HER PERFORMANCE OF JANE SHORE. 


Mistress of hearts subdued, and eyes 
Whose founts obey thy soul-born pow’r, 
Oh ! tell me where the fine charm lies, 
Whence these all-silent spells arise, 
That die not with the fleeting hour! 


I feel them bind my senses yet, 

And be that soft chain still unbroken, 
For thou hast wove so dear a net, 

That bondage now is pleasure’s token. 


I saw thee, star of fairer light, 

Than those who claim a fairer clime, 
I saw thee, and my trembling sight 
Shaped out a being lone, yet bright 

In all that makes the soul sublime. 


For thy sweet bark had met the rock, 

And thy young brain had known the shock, 
And o’er thee fell the maddening #ea, 

That gave thy heart its misery. . 
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Thou wert the wreck of royal pride, 

Whose loftiest hopes and thoughts were shatter'd ; 
The shadow of a charm that died, 

Thy monarch crush’d it whilst he flatter’d ! 


A king had won thee, but the flame, 

Thy soul’s first holier lamp, was burning ; 
And soon the throb of sin and shame, 
And fear and striving feeling came, 

Whilst other hearts were cold and spurning. 


*Twas then I saw thee seek the door 

Of one thou lov’d’st, but thou wert poor, 
And pale and wretched, and the zame 

Of friend is all that we can claim. 


Oh! then I look’d on thy dim face, 

*Twas sweet to see thine eye still tender ; 
Methought within it I could trace 

The death-stung spirit of thy splendour ‘ 


But soon, oh! Genius’ sparkling child, 

1 saw it meet, yet madly wild, 

Thy husband’s form—’twas chill’d for ever, 
And yet its strings refus’d to sever. 


Death soon came o’er thy brow ; my breast 

Had felt it real, nor deem’d ’twou’d vanish ; 
I watch’d the dawn of thy pure rest, 
It came, and left my mind imprest 

With thoughts which time shall never banish. 
I heard the plaint of others, thine, 

Thine only broke my bosom’s slumbers ; 
Thy tones had made their sorrows mine, 

And thou art rich in grief-strung numbers. 


Maid of the soul-entrancing mien, 
Whose fervour many & heart hath shaken, 
Oh! spirit of the tragic scene, 
I'd see thee where thou erst has been, 
Resume, resume thy crown forsaken ! 
April 17, 1823. S. L. BLANCHARD. 


Q2 
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LINES TO MISS COPELAND. 





The tulip cannot please the sense, 

It wants the rose’s redolence ; 

"Tis like a form with heavenly face, 

Where every lineament we trace, 

Can admiration captive bind, 

Without the beauties of the mind ; 

But, oh, how blest those lov’d ones are, 

With angels’ hearts and forms as fair! 

And thou art blest, for, in thy smile, 
Lurk all the witcheries of love ; 

And thine eyes, which, in some fairy isle, 
Were given the lustre to beam and beguile, 
The wreath of bondage oft have wove. 

And thou art blest: those eyes can weep 
At wan misfortune’s tale of woe ; 
Thy voice can rock in oblivion’s sleep, 
Like a calm subduing the billowy deep, 
And soothe with its music the bitterest throe. 


In ‘‘ Crazy Madge,” deserted, lone, 
Without a friend to check the moan, 

Which her heart in its agony heaves, 
For her child who sleeps in the silent grave, 
And her lov’d one who left her to sail o’er the wave, 

Like a cypress stript of its leaves— 

A drooping unprotected rose, 

From ev’ry cruel storm that blows ; 

In thee we see the tender maid, 
Heart-broken, frenzied, and betray’d : 
Tho’ from thy smiles we struggling part, 
Thy tears are those which melt the beart ; 
*Tis friendless sorrow shown by thee, 
The sharpest sting of misery. 

In gay THaxia’s frolic train, 

Another wreath of fame you gain ; 

Thy laughing eyes, thy tresses fair, 
Create a pleasure thro’ the air, 
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Which we inhale without alloy, 
And banquet on thy songs of joy. 


The royal minstrel’s hapless lot, 

For love each splendid scene forgot ; 

Forsaking friends, forsaking home, 

O’er foreign lands content to roam, 

With the poor hope her skill may be 

Her lord and monarch’s liberty ; 

*Tis then thy song floats on the air, 

In sounds so sweet, that dull despair, 

Might rouse him from his ebon throne, 

And in a smile forget to moan, 

Then glancing upwards to the sky, 

Fancy the angel of hope was nigh. 
Written in May, 1820 J.B. B. 





THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 





“* Actors add the finishing touches to the works of ob- 
servant playwrights, and hence audiences are taught to . 
see through other men a highly-coloured portrait of their 
own individual failings.” 


KING’S THEATRE. 


It is with feelings of the liveliest indignation that we 
direct the attention of our readers to the continuance of 
those disreputable abuses which render this magnificent 
establishment a living monument of national dishonour. 
When a foreigner views the imposing exterior of the Opera 
House, its numerous columns, its splendid piazzas, and 
its colossal dimensions, he reasonably expects that the in- 
terior will exhibit correspondent attractions, and hurries 
to the theatre buoyant with the hope of anticipated delight, 
He pays his half-guinca, and is introduced into this fancied 
temple of elegance and grandeur. ‘The filthy condition of 
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the corridors, where the dirt of ages reposes in undisturbed 
tranquillity, secure from the lustration of a scrubbing- 
brush, soun convinces our enthusiast, that no lord of the 
vestibule protects the flowing train of a countess from ple- 
beian pollution. He hurries on and fixes his gaze on that 
venerable specimen of the antique, the drop-curtain, whose 
faded hues and tarnished dinginess are only surpassed by 
the murky sails of a coal-lighter. The indulgent spectator 
overlooks these glaring violations of common decency, 
and recollecting that the musical department is under the 
direction of a committee of. noblemen of acknowledged 
taste and ample fortune, he makes sure that this union of 
talent and wealth will procure him the highest treat that a 
‘* fanatico per musica” can possibly desire. But here 
again he is doomed to disappointment: his high-wrought 
expectations terminate in a mixed feeling of scorn, con- 
tempt, and indignation. This is no fanciful picture, but a 
feeble attempt at delineating the various emotions which a 
foreigner experiences at the wretched want of effective 
management in the King’s Theatre. 

How long must the admirers of Italian music be sub- 
jected to the evils arising from the incapacity or misconduct 
of Mr. Esers? How long are those frequenters of the 
Opera, who, in better days, were wont to listen to the 
delicious warblings of a BILLINGTON, a CATALANI, and a 
Fopor, to be disgusted and tortured by the stridulous ex- 
pectorations of a GRAzIANI, a CLERINI, and a Di Gio- 
VANNI? We wish not to indulge in terms of harsh aspe- 
rity, but we request attention to the following facts :— 

The present season commenced on the 4th of January 
with ‘* Za Clemenza di Tito,” and there have been on the 
whole twenty-three representations. The only variation 
in the performances, has been ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,” and 
‘© La Donna del Lago.”” Now, we appeal to any one who 
has been in the practice of frequenting the Opera, whether 
he ever remembers the immortal productions of Mozart 
to have been treated with such shameful and unjustifiable 
neglect. We have reason to believe that the castigation 
which the bookseller in Bond Street received at the 
hands of some of the daily press induced him to 
make an effort to bring forward the ‘‘ Nozze di 
Figaro.” But though it has been twice announced, we 
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understand that no rehearsal has yet taken place; and as 
** La Donna del Lago” still keeps possession of the stage, 
we infer that the inefficiency of the company has compelled 
the manager to abandon the expetiment. In the ballet a 
most serious loss has been sustained by the departure of 
the lovely MERcANDOTTI: her absence indeed is altogether 
irreparable. By the way, we think that Mr. AUMER, who 
presides over the dancing department, might contrive to 
originate a new afterpiece, without eternally begging and 
borrowing from the Rue Pelletier. ‘‘ Alfred le Grand” is 
a mass of absurdity and nonsense, and its short existence 
in Paris might have convinced the ballet-master that it was 
not a fit subject to be transplanted to the Haymarket. But 
Mr. AUMER knew his customer we doubt not, and indeed 
he acted wisely; for what need has he to exert himself, 
when he perceives the incompetency of the management, 
and the general inefficiency of the establishment ? 


NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 





Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


March 31.—Castle Spectre—The CHinEsE SORCERER ; 
or, the Emperor and his Three Sons—[Ist time.] 

The Easter melo-drame of this theatre was preceded by 
‘* The Castle Spectre.’ When this ‘‘ romantic play” (such 
is its title) was originally represented, it was barely rescued 
from condemnation by the providential interference of a 
ghost in the last act. We are not exactly sure whether 
impending damnation ought to be ranked amongst those 
perplexities which Horace considered worthy of super- 
natural interference; but, of this we are certain, that 
there never was a case where damnation was more abun- 
dantly deserved. The representation of such plays as the 
** Castle Spectre’ is an indirect insult upon any audience 
(uot excepting a holyday crowd) which can be gathered to- 
gether in a national theatre. We will not waste our cen- 
sure upon it, but briefly say, that its situations are impro- 
bable, its sentiments fantastically mawkish, and its dia- 
logue the essence of trash; but the author is gone, and 
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his works, asif from a grateful attachment, are following 
him. We have forgotten to observe, that the actors seem- 
ed perfectly sensible of the merit of the play, and adapted 
their performance to it with a curious felicity—The play 
was followed by a grand Chinese Spectacle, in Two Acts. 
We had been so often entrapped by those lying publications 
the bills, that our minds were made up to a stern disbelief 
of all the eulogistic epithets which Mr. ELLisTon is rather 
fond of employing. As usual, however, we were disap- 
pointed; but, as Ophelia has it, ‘‘ with a difference.” 
The spectacle was indeed superb ; we scarcely remember a 
more splendid exhibition of gorgeous dresses, grand and 
beautiful scenery, and picturesque and varied combinations 
of theatrical shew, than are presented in this spectacle: 
the story, however, was vastly inferior to the decorations. 
We will try to sketch of it a brief outline. —Aein-Long 
[Power], the Emperor, it appears, had lost his wife 
and three sons, many years previous to the commencement 
of the piece. They were carried off by one Fong-Whang 
[Tuompson], a potent Chinese sorcerer, who was prompt- 
ed to this act by the most humane motives. The Empress 
he deposited in ** a tremendous necromantic tower,” to pro- 
tect her from dishonour; and the juvenile “‘ brothers of 
the sun,” and ‘‘ cousins of the moon,” he placed under 
the becoming tutelage of a humble fisherman, to save them 
from respectively committing the crimes of parricide, re- 
bellion, and suicide. Fong-Whang, with his confidential 
attendant, Hi-Ho [Knicut], arrive at the palace of the 
Emperor in time to be present at a magnificent levee, 
Nothing can be more grand than this exhibition. The 
levee is pleasantly diversified with a ballet, in which the 
Nosies and Byrnes (we are not favoured with their 
Chinese patronymics) sustained the principal parts with 
great elegance and grace. Fong-Whang informs the Em- 
peror that his wife and sons are still living, and they agree 
to put the virtue of the latter to the test before they are 
invested with the dignities and titles of their birth, The 
eldest, Zam-7i [Coorer], is to be aided in his enterprises 
_by all the power of magic; the second, Pekin [HARLEY], 
is to have an unlimited command of thé imperial treasures ; 
and Kan-Fu [PENLEY], must achieve his claims to rank 
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and wealth with no other outward aid than ‘ good luck.” 
We are then transported to the hut where the piscatory 
princes are engaged in the pursuits of their lowly station. 
Royal descent (in China at least) is like murder, and will 
“* speak with most miraculous organ.” Accordingly, the 
eldest son spurns at the baseness of ‘‘ a caster of nets,” 
and declaims in good set terms about glory and warlike 
achievements. By the assistance of the magician he is 
transferred to the commaa'l of a well-equipped vessel, and 
sets off in quest of adventures. After a good deal of 
bravery, which we hear of but do not sce, he is put upon 
the crowning exploit of rescuing his mother from the fangs 
of enchantment. He succeeds, and this is his test. The 
second son marries the fisherman’s daughter, becomes ‘‘ as 
rick as a Jew,” buys splendid palaces and gardens, and 
beards the Emperor himself with his magnificent displays $ 
but the inordinate desires of his spouse poison his happi- 
ness. She will not be contented with her vast possessions, 
because a fisherman’s hut spoils the prospect from her 
palace windows. She solicits her husband to destroy the 
cottage; but he refuses her prayers, and his own incli- 
nations, and this is his test. The third son, after some 
misfortunes, falls in love with the Princess O-Me [Miss 
SMITHSON], and is Joved in return. His fidelity is tried 
by all sorts of temptations, even to the death, but he re-' 
mains unshaken in his devotion, and this is his test We 
have now arrived at the denouement, in which all the’ 
members of the imperial family are brought together, 
and after expressing a vast deal of attachment to each’ 
other, they enter into very spirited resolutions about love, 
virtue, and happiness. 

This is a dull story in the relation—it is still duller in the 
representation ; but all is redeemed by the splendour of 
the scenery. The romantic View on the Borders of Ta:-tary, 
by STANFIELD, is a beautiful piece of quiet landscape 
painting; and the grand Harbour and Arsenal of the im- 
perial City by the same artist is singularly clever. The 
rude and terrific Passage to the Valley of Lo-Lo, with the 
tremendous necromantic Tower of Hi-Hi, by the same 
excellent hand, reflects the highest credit on him for its 
grand and Fusgxi-like design and execution; we do not 
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recollect to have beheld scenery which surpassed it in ter- 
rific grandeur. Roperts has a gorgenus Saloon, a beau- 
tiful i/luminated Marine Pavilion, and a charming Supper 
Garden, painted in the most brilliant style; and MaRrl- 
NARI has sustained his reputation by the magnificent Halt 
of Kien-Long, the Cavern of Spectres, and the Feast of 
Lanterns, with which the piece concludes. The grand 
Chinese ballet greatly aids the first act, and the astonishing 
Scenery in the second is of great use; but the piece would 
not flag so wearily, as it does at present, if it were most 
liberally curtailed : the plot really has not materials enough 
to spin out the two acts, and maintain the interest. ‘There 
is a great deal of execrable nonsense put into the mouths, 
both of Hartey and Pentey, which might be omitted 
with advantage—indeed, the weariness of these portions 
of the last act met with considerable disapprobation. Coo- 
PER, as the eldest son, presented a most incongruous ap- 
pearance, being, though in China, attired in golden close- 
girt mail, asif about to enact Richard Cour-de-Lion, or 
some European knight of the Crusade, or Cressy, xra ; 
the rest of the characters appeared in the grandest and 
most appropriate costume. Elaborately and successfully 
as the piece is got up, there is a leading defect in the 
composition, which greatly mars the effect of the repre- 
sentation. The Sorcerer’s attendant, Hi-Ho, and _ his 
familiar Chop-Stick [FirzwiLLiaM], are the two talking 
clowns of the piece, aided by a somewhat similar person- 
age in Har ey’s character; and they so talk and act, 
and laugh and crack their jokes, being almost always on 
the stage, that the idea of any supernatural agency being 
at work never once gets serious possession of the mind 
except for the short time STANFIRLD and MARINAR!I’s sce- 
nervy is present. -The music, with one or two exceptions, 
is ordinary enough. Mr. T. Cooke has furnished a plea- 
sing, and, sometimes, spirited overture, though we con- 
fess we could not always understand what it was about. 
The house was crowded to excess, and the piece was, on 
the whole, favourably received ; and, if it was well cur- 
tailed, is sure to have a good run from the richness of its 
decorations. 
April 1.—Way to get Married—Ibid. 
2.—Pizarro—Ibid. 
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Mr. Youne played Rolla, being his first appearance 
since his return from a successful country tour. His entré 
Was greeted with those applauses which usually welcome 
a popular performer after an occasional absence. The part 
of Rolla is one peculiarly suited for the display of those 
powers of impassioned and sustained declamation which 
Mr. Youne possesses in a very eminent degree. The ap- 
plause was frequent throughout the performance; indeed 
it was so general and loud, that we felt occasionally ata 
loss to determine whether it was excited more by the abi- 
lities of the actor, or by those grand swelling sentiments 
of liberty with which this play abounds, and which bear a 
most direct and appropriate reference to the Spanish cause. 

3.—Wild Oats—Ibid. 

4.—Macbeth—Ibid. 

5.—Siege of Belgrade—Ibid. 

7.—Duenna—Bombastes Furioso—Actress of All Work 
—([Benefit of Miss C. FisuEr.] 

8.—Wild Oats—Chinese Sorcerer. 

9.—Pizarro—Ibid. 

10.—Cabinet—Ibid. é 

De we as and Co.—Three Weeks After Marriage— 
Ibid. 

12.—Cabinet—lIbid. 

14.—Stranger—Ibid. 

15.—Castle of Andalusia—Ibid. 

This opera was changed to the ‘‘ Haunted Tower,” in 
consequence of the illness of Mr. Horn. 

16.—Suspicious Husband—Ibid. 

17.—School for Scandal—Ibid. 

The ‘‘ Cabinet”? had been advertised for this evening, 
but owing to Miss STePHENs’s sudden indisposition this 
comedy was substituted. 

18.—Richard III.—Ibid. 

19.—Cabinet—Ibid. 

21.—Othello.—Ibid. 

22.—Castle of Andalusia—Ibid. 

23.—Cymbeline—Ibid. . 

24,—Marriage of Figaro—Ibid. 

25.—Othello—Killing no Murder. 

26.—Marriage of Figaro—Love, Law, and Physic— 
Simpson and Co. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


March 31.—Jane Shore—ViIsION OF THE SON; or, the 
Orphan of Peru—(lst time.] Sites . 

The tragedy of ‘‘ Jane Shore’? was substituted for that 
of ‘‘ Wallace,” in consequence of the sudden indisposition 
of Mr. Macreapy. Bills were posted on the doors, and 
circulated through the house, announcing the change, 
but still considerable disapprobation was expressed by the 
audience; and, although they must have regretted the / 
cause of the alteration, there was nothing whatever in the ~ 
performance of the substitute which could diminish their 
disappointment. At the conclusion of the play, which 
none seemed to regret, ‘‘ a new, grand, splendid melo- 
dramatic tale of enchantment,” as it is modestly designated 
in the play-bills, was produced for the first time, in strict 
compliance with the immemorial usage of Easter Monday. 
It is avowedly founded upon some important incidents in 
those most veracious records known by the name of the 
“* Peruvian Tales ;” but the incidents are so ‘* naturally” 
connected according to the laws of the magic world, and 
are illustrated with such appropriately surprising and splen- 
did scenery, that this “‘ tale of enchantment” stands alone, 
even in these our days of seenic excellence, in point. of 
scenic triumph. All that fable has storied—all that the 
** drabian Nights’ had:taught the youthful mind to ima- 
gine of talismanic powers—all that the Peruvian Tales had 
made part of our conceptions as to. ‘‘ Cloud-capp’d towers 
and gorgeous palaces,” all may be said to be here em- 
bodied as successfully as it appears possible to accomplish 


by mortal means. The incidents are happily chosen, and i 
the scene appropriately laid in Peru: the mines of golden ~~ 


glory are sprung, and the produce is converted into current fe 
sterling coin. Luxuriant scenery, wild splendour of dress, |” 
brilliant worship of the ‘‘ bright God of Day,” together [| 


with all that is grand, dazzling, and terrific in the super- ; 5 


. natural world, give to the ‘* Vision of the Sun” an.in-- ‘: 
terest that keeps one spell-bound to one’s seat till. the fall-: 
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ing of the curtain. To go into such details, as would be 


gratifying to our recollections, would lead us into: more 
description than our limits will warrant : some particdlars, 
however, we cannot deny ourselves the satisfaction of 


‘enumerating so as.to give a general idea of the plot. 


Those who are at all acquainted with the early periods of 
the Peruvian history cannot fail to recollect that Hu 


-Copac, the fifth descendant of the far-famed MJatyo C. 
first King of Cuseo, had obtained considerable ascendancy 


over the minds of his subjects, in consequence of his 
accredited descent from the Sun, and had converted his 
influence to promote their civilization, and to bring! the 
system of military tactics to a degree of perfection before 
unheard of. 
But, unfortunately for his ‘‘ plans of amelioration,” 
there lived adjacent to his dominions two brothers, the one 
named Oultaupack [FARLEY], no less famed for ‘his pro- 
found skill in magic than was his brother Go/bac, for his 
extraordinary colossal figure and surprising activity. The 
peaceful inhabitants of the aforenamed King Copae were 
in perpetual dread that the giant Golbac could, whenever 
it. se pleased him; spring across the river which divided 
their territories, and lay waste the beautiful plains’ of 
Peru. ' In order to avert so direful a calamity, this august 


‘monarch, entertaining a most parental solicitude for:the 


welfare and happiness of his faithful and loving subjects, 
issued a royal proclamation, offering his beauteous daugh- 
ter, the Princess Runac [Miss Footr], in marriage to the 
man who should overcome Golbac. Many were the efforts 
which were made to obtain the prize, but-allin:vain. At 
length his Majesty becoming disconsolate, thought fit, in 


‘the exercise of his royal wisdom, to consult the oracle in 


the Temple of the Sun, and. received for answer, that he 
alone, who could iu one spring leap over the golden river 


‘of Osmagus, would be able to vanquish’ the’ giant. At 


length one successful: aspirant to the glory of the conquest 
and the hand of the fair Princess is:found in the cottage of 
the' peasant Zacmar.[T. P. Cooke.) ‘The young and ardent 
Koran {Mrs. VininG)}, inspired: by. the animating narrative 
of Zacmar, boldly encounters the peril, and comes off 


.victorious. He returns to the palace of the Xing, carry- 
a7 R 
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ing the armour of the giant as the trophies of his victory, 
and demands the F'rincess Runac, the condition annexed 
to the performance of the achievement, Her royal father 
consents, and all due preparations are made for the happy 
nuptials, when Oudtanpac, the magician, brother to the 
vanquished giant, rushes to the altar, and calling to his 
aid the powers of his magical art, carries off the young 
and devoted couple who are about to be married. The 
fair Princess is transported to his enchanted bowers, where 
he resorts to every art to gain her affections, but all his 
entreaties are ineffectual ; and by the advice of Zacmar, 
and the magician’s slave, Zycob:oc [GRIMALDI], she ob- 
tains possession of a magic harp, the secret source of all 
his greatness, and by their assistance she is berne off, and 
is finally restored to the arms of her faithful Koran. An 
attempt. is made to dissuade the King from uniting his 
daughter with a base-born mountaineer ; but this difficulty 
is removed by the declaration of Zacmar that Koran was 
not his son, but had been left in his charge when an infant, 
and that he was the rightful beir of the kingdom which 
had been usurped by the giant whom he had conquered. 
Oultanpac, the enchanter, mortified by tbe reflection that 
he had been deprived of his spells, and defeated in his 
plans, rushes to the palace of the Ain > in a fit of des- 
peration, and falls in his second attempt to carry off the 
Princess. This is an outline of the story, upon which the 
entertainment is founded, and from which it will be seen 
that the narrative itself is well calculated to excite a lively 
interest, but no adequate idea can be formed of its effect 
without a view of the splendid dresses and magnificent 
scenery. The splendour of the decorations has not been 
surpassed even by the last pantomime, which has met with 
such unprecedented success. The ‘‘ Vision of the Sun,” 
where the Genie of the Harp appears to Koran, inspiring 
the youth to obey the proclamation, and arming him with 
a ‘* charmed life,” by means of a magic harp, is a scene 
of uncommon beauty ; its principle, however, is a copy of 
the /otos flower, exhibited in an afterpiece at Drury Lane 
a few years ago, but the application of the idea is greatly 
surpassed in magnificence and splendour. The scene, 
where the enchanter hurls Aeran into the ocean, who, 
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under the waters is received into the Palace of Silence, is 
superb, That of the Blighted Forest, in which, at the 
sound of the magic harp, the trees yield forth golden fruit 
of the most delicious kind, is one of much terrific gran- 
deur. The crisis, also, where the enchanter is destroyed, 
and all trace of him vanishes, is also well managed. The 
scenes of the Exterior of the Palace of Cusco, the Golden 
Lake, Nuptial Temple, and Oultanpac’s. Abode, with its 
various transformations, by the Grixves’, were certainly 
never surpassed in beauty. 

.-The part of Zacmar, the foster-father of Koran, was 
admirably and characteristically supported by T. P. Cooke, 
as was also that of Cassana, his foster-mother, by Mrs. 
DAVENPoRT—indeed, to the performers generally much 
credit is due for their exertions. ‘The fair Princess could 
not have had a more lovely representative than Miss 
Foore; and Mrs. ViNING, combining all the grace and 
elegance of her own sex with the fire and energy of the 
other, obtained great applause in her performancé of 
Koran. 

No idea of Grimacp1 can be conveyed by description. 
It is scarcely necessary to add, that the piece was triumph- 
antly successful; and when FARLEY stepped forward to 
announce its repetition he was interrupted for several 
minutes by distinct rounds of applause, which is the more 
valuable, as it was not the applause of a holyday audience 
exclusively. : 

April 1.—Marriage of Figaro—Ibid—Irish Tutor. 

2.—Julian.—Ibid. 

3.—Rivals—Ibid. 

Mr. W. Farren acquitted himself with transcendant 
ability as Sir Anthony Absolute. BLANCHARD played 
Acres. We wish not to be misunderstood as designing 
to depreciate the general talents of this gentleman, but we 
were certainly not satisfied with his performance of the 
part allotted to him. ‘The unwarrantable liberties taken 
both by him and Mr, Connor with the text, necessitate us 
to remind them of Hamlet’s advice to the players: ‘* Let 
not your clowns say more than is set down for them.” We 
do not recollect on any occasion witnessing the introduction 
of so much pointless and impertinent matter. He should 
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be highly gifted who presumes to amend the text of SHE- 
RIDAN. We are certain neither Mr. BLANCHARD nor Mr. 
Connor are qualified for such a task. Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger, in the-bands of Mr. Connor, ceases to be the’ work 
of SHERIDAN. Nothing conld be more flat and ineffective 
than the good tempered, though easily provoked, Irish 
knight or baronet (which ever he may be), as played by 
Mr. Connor.’ Mrs. Davenrort’s Mrs. Malaprop, and 
Mrs. Faucit’s Julia, were well performed. ‘The quarrel 
between Sir Anthony and Captain Absolute was perhaps 
never better played than last night. Jones exerted him- 
self, and displayed his abilities to the greatest advantage. 
Miss Foore seemed to be under “ the influence of a ma- 
lignant star.” ; 

4. Julian—Ibid. 

5 —Comedy of Errors—Ibid. 

7.—Macbeth—lIbid. 

Beyond the merits of the tragedy, the acting of Mac- 
READY, and the first appearance of Mrs. OGILVIE as 
Lady Macbeth, the cast was utterly destitute of attrac- 
tions. In the present miserably deficient state of the com- 
pany we cannot imagine any reason for producing this play, 
unless it be done in rivalry agaiust Drury Lane. As long 
as the jealousy between the two theatres turns upon the 
productions of SHAKSPEARE, and the other sterling dra- 
matic poets of our country, we are well pleased to witness 
its effects ; but the struggle for ascendancy in pantomimic 
glitter, and wretched translations of French sentimentality, 
is at once desp:cable and absurd. Perhaps AMacéeth is the 
most powerful and masterly of all SHaksPEARE’s creations. 
Thcugh an usurper and tyrant, he never wholly loses our 
sympathy; even our horror of his guilt is mitigated by 
compassion for the better qualities of his nature. -He is 
naturally brave, virtuous, affectionate, kind, and loval, 
His very ambition is of an honourable and lofty cast: 
** What he would highly, that would he holily.”. When 
he yields, it is not through any abstract love of crime, or 
any constitutional longing after its advantages: but he 
bends before ‘‘ supernatural solicitings,’’ the taunts and 
instigations of his wife, the temptations of opportunity, 


and 
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“ce 


the prophetic greeting 
Of noble having and of royal hope.” 








A fine current of humanity runs through all the earlier 
part of his character, and is not entirely lost in his despe- 
rate plunge, without fear and without compunction, into 
the career of crime. Some lingering relics of a better and 
kindlier sort are manifest in his beautiful lamentations over 
the value and loss of all 


we which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 





The instability, irresolution, and timidity of Macbeth were 
finely pourtrayed by Mr. Macrrapy. That infirmity of 
purpose—that devotion to ‘‘ all-skyey influences”—and 
that resignation of himself and his fortunes to an over- 
ruling destiny, by which SHakspeare has characterised 
Macbeth, were never more clearly or more forcibly ex- 
pressed. The actor’s mind seemed torn by the conflict of. 
opposite feelings of lofty ambition and ‘‘ black and deep 
desires ;” of kind affections, and the most treacherous dis- 
loyalty; of doubt, fear, ambition, cruelty, and guilt. 
Macreapy made Macbeth what he should be, a wild, ro- 
mantic, and grand creation of genius; not so much a cha- 
racter of history, as an imaginative comment on the super- 
stitions, passions, and events of the age and country in 
which he lived. The scene of the murder was quite ap- 
palling, and the admiration of the audience vented itself 
in four distinct rounds of applause. The whole of the last 
act was equally fine, though in a different way. Altogether, 
we are inclined to rate Macbeth as one of the finest of this 
actor’s performances; it has some faults, which might 
easily be corrected, and it would then be perhaps his finest. 
Mrs. OcitviE played Lady Macbeth for the first time; she 
has many requisites for the part. Possessing a fine com- 
manding person, a deep, flexible, and rich voice, and great 
sensibility, she wants nothing but a little confidence and 
some instruction to place her at the head of the female tra - 
gedians now on the stage: perhaps she is so at present. 
The earlier scenes were her best; the banquet was a fai- 
lure. She obtained great and well-merited applause for 
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her performance of the sleeping scere; but there was a 
want of powcr thronghout the performance altogether. 
8.—Wonder—]bid. 

- This comedy, if not very original or delicate, is cer- 
tainly a very spirited and pleasant production. The events 
are sufficiently improbable, and the language is not re+ 
markable for any uncommon wit or elegance. It has no 
depth of character, no variety or contrast of passion, and 
scarcely any humour ; and yet this comedy has kept pos- 
session of the stage for more than a century, and. has 
always been accounted one of the most diverting produc- 
tions of the comic muse. This, we think, is greatly due 
to its bustle, liveliness, and happiness of situation. The 
incidents succeed each other with rapidity, and always de- 
feat the expectations of the audience. Before the spec- 
tator has time to detect one improbubility, some new one 
succeeds, and so on, in an uninterrupted.chain, to the end 
of the piece. The whole drama is a game of cross-pur- 
poses ; every entrance is a source of perplexity, and every 
exit produces some comic distress. The attention is con- 
stantly excited throughout the play, and we quit the the- 
atre without any great reverence for the talents of the 
writer, but with the satisfaction of having been excessively 
amused. Another point of much importance has always 
kept this comedy on the stage, and rendered it.a favourite 
of the pnblic. Its principal. characters. are so. happily 
drawn, as to suit the qualifications of the eminent, per- 
formers of every age. Hence it is, that we find the repu- 
tation of many distinguished actors associated with this 
play. Even in our own time, Lewis and Don Felix were 
inseparable names ; and the Violante of Mrs..JoRDAN, was 
one of the happiest efforts of that delightiul and inimitable 
actress, It was excellently well. represented. last night. 
C. KrmBLE. as Feliz maintajned his old fame; be never 
played..with greater spirit, or gained greater. applause- 
The, part. has no variety in it, but is, from beginning to 
end, a. mere alternation of shallow, angry jealousy, and 
whining penitence. _KemBi,E, by his skill, made the jea-. 
lousy respectable, and the penitence amusing. His drunken, 
scene was inimitable, and so was the scene of angry.court- 
ship in the fifth act. We were unfortunately too near. the 
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stage, and discovered, for the first time, that CHARLES 
KemBLe is beginning to grow old, or, rather, is ceasing 
to be young. He is now, alas! ‘* Mr. KEMBLE.”” The 
audience, on his first appearance, received this estimable 
actor with a long, loud, and enthusiastic greeting. Just 
returned from a melancholy pilgrimage, he seemed deeply 
affected by this generous and universal tribute of respect. 
Miss Cnester as Violante was too dawdling and unim- 
pressive; she wanted earnestness, enthusiasm, passion, 
and power. ABBOTT was uncommonly successful as Cof 
Briton. The other parts were extremely well supported 
by Miss Love, Mrs. Ginss, Fawcett, and Yates, and 
the whole went off with high approbation. 

9 —Julian—Ibid. 

10.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

11.—Julian—Ibid. 

12 —Way to keep Him—Ibid. 

14.—Macbeth—Ibid. 

15.—Duenna— Ibid. 

16.—Much Ado about Nothing—Ibid. 

17.—King John—lIbid. 

18.—Belle’s Stratagem—Ibid. 

19.—Rob Roy Macgregor—Ibid. 

21.—Macbeth—Ibid. 

22.—Maid Marian—Ibid. 

23.—Much Ado about Nothing—Ibid. 

24.—King John—Ibid. 

25.—Comedy of Errors—Ibid. 

26.—Jealous Wife—Ibid. 





MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE, 





The manager at this house has strictly obeyed the in- 
junctions of that absolute monarch, Custom, by producing 
three novelties for the amusement of the Easter holyday- 
makers. The plot of the first piece, called ‘‘ THE FATAL 
Corat Rock; or, the Loss of the Bangalore East India- 
man,” is founded on the melancholy incident from whence 
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its name is taken; but it is relieved in several instances 
from its sombre character, by various ludicrous circum- 
stances that arise from the strange me/ange of persons in- 
cident to the cabin of an East Indiaman; among whom is 
a Frenchman, one of the most polite and frivolous of his 
‘nation ; a sentimental widow cn the shady side of fifty, 
and a booby pet son. The plot of the piece principally 
hinges on the anxiety of the captain to hear some tidings 
of his father and mother, who, he fears, have been wrecked 
on the Coral coast, and in running too near the shore, in 
endeavouring to discover the fact, the ship he commands 
is wrecked. His wife and child, who, it should seem, 
had been concealed on board the Bangalore without his 
knowledge, suddenly appear in the midst of the storm, 
and fly to the arms of their husband and father. ‘Tehe cap- 
tain, his wife, and child, and most of the passengers and 
crew, are landed among some Indians, by whom his mo- 
ther had been saved, she having been wrecked, as he 
supposed, on that coast. The mother and son meet there, 
and the whole family are conveyed to England in one of 
the vessels that accompanied the Bangalore. 

The scenery of this piece is good, particularly those 
pertiuns of it that represent ‘* between decks” of the 
wrecked vessel, a storm at sea, and the British fleet at 
anchor in the offing. 

A pretty operatic ballet succeeded to this piece, in which 
there was some good dancing by Mr. J. 1. Jones, M. GiL- 
BERT Fits, Madlle. Maria, and Madlle. Rosier. 

The evening’s entertainment concluded with what the 
bills called a broad, laughable, comic sketch, entitled 
*¢ THREE Buinp Ey fs ; or, the Princess of Surrey.” The 
heroine of this piece is a lady who keeps an oyster-shop, 
and who marries-her apprentice ; but, before she enters into 
the ‘‘ holy state,” she is beset by the boy’s two uncles, 
who are both desperately in love with the fair shopkeeper, — 
and who come in disguise to visit her. To rid herself of 
their importunities, she brings their two wives to her house, 
when they are both there, endeavouring, though unknown 
to each other, to gain the lady’s affections, and a most 
boisterous denouement takes place between scolding wives 
and affrighted husbands. 
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There were several slight allusions in the first piece to 
the passing events on the continent, which the audience 
eagerly seized upon as vehicles to convey their feelings to- 
wards the gallant Spaniards. 


COBOURG THEATRE. 





This house re-opened, for the summer season, on Easter 
Monday, with a new piece, entitled the ‘‘ Since oF SarRa- 
GOSssA ; or, the French in Spain,” which was preceded by 
the following MANIFESTO :— 

The intense interest manifested by all classes of the British 
people in the struggle which the brave Spaniards are now 
making to repel the unprincipled aggression threatened by 
France, cannot but carry back the memory to those acts of 
heroic bravery which characterised their former successful 
efforts against the same usurping power,—acts which are 
consecrated in the breasts of Britons, by their association 
with the valiant exertions of our own gallant countrymen. 
Amongst those magnanimous, and almost incredible displays 
of valour, perseverance, and fortitude, which nothing but 
the sacred spirit of liberty could have inspired, none was 
marked by circumstances of so uncommon, so striking, so 
terrific a character, as the defence made by the citizens of 
Saragossa against the French besieging army, and in a mo- 
ment when the eyes of all Europe are directed to the same 
spot; anticipating a repetition of the same scenes, the 
proprietor of the Royal Cobourg Theatre has thought that 
he could offer to its patrons no spectacie more strictly in 
unison with their feelings than a representation of one of 
those glorious conflicts which have immortalized the heroes 
who perished in defending their country’s liberties. In 
bringing on the stage so interesting and striking a spectacle 
as the ‘* Siege of Saragossa,” the proprietor has been de- 
termined that no effort shall be wanting, in any department 
of the theatre, to render it one of the most impressive, 
faithful, and vivid pictures of an historical transaction, 
that bas ever been exhibited. 

As any one would conjecture, from its name and its pro- 
duction at this period, it abounds with allusions to the me- 
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ditated aggression of the French government upon the 
Spanish nation. Those allusions, in which defeat and 
disaster were imprecated upon the invaders of Spanish in- 
dependence, were loudly and universally applauded by the 
audience. The scenery of the piece was pretty good, and 
one or two scenes very splendid. The representation of 
the bombardment of Saragossa, and the burning of the 
city, with the funeral of General Sebastian [H. KEMBLE], 
celebrated among the blazing ruins, excited general appro- 
bation, though, from some inexpertness in the bombar- 
diers, the lamps in the front sustained no little damage, 
and the performers in the orchestra no trifling personal 
inconvenience. The piece, like the generality of those 
produced on this stage, had no plot; and we shall find no 
fault with the dialogue and incidents, with which the 
audience seemed perfectly satisfied: the curtain fell amidst 
general applause. Mr. H. KemBie performed extremely 
well; Mrs. SranLEy played the part of the Heroine of 
Saragossa with some effect ; and Mr. BRADLEY, as Afous- 
tache, an old morose French officer, was admirable ; his 
manner of chewing the word ‘‘ coward,” applied to him 
in haste by his commanding officer, was a fine scrap of 
acting. A song by Mr. Jones, in support of Spanish 
liberty, was enthusiastically encored. There was also 
some elegant dancing by the LE CLERC’s introduced. The 
afterpiece, entitled the ‘‘ Orphan of the Alps,” was a 
melo-drama of the usual stamp. ; 

April 15.—Twm Joun Catty, the Welsh Rob Roy. As 
the proclamations which this theatre from time to time 
puts forth, in order, we suppose, to astonish the good 
people of the New Cut, London Road, &c. with the learn- 
ing which is displayed in them, and as they may hereafter 
become useful to future writers, we think we cannot do 
better than preserve these said declarations in our im- 
perishable columns. Previous, therefore, to saying a word 
on the subject of this piece, we lay before our readers the 
following :— 

‘‘ The very strong and general interest excited by the. 
various national dramas which have celebrated the heroes, 
and given a local habitation and a name to the popu- 
lar traditions and historic legends of the sister king- 
dom, authorizes the presumption that a story, character- 
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istic of the country which afforded a shelter to our abori- 
ginal ancestors from foreign invaders, of a people who are 
no less justly that emphatically styled the 4ucient Britons, 
and displaying the scenery, and illustrating the manners 
of one of the most picturesque spots and romantic people 
in Europe, cannot be less acceptable to the patrons of the 
drama. Under this impression, the above melo-drame 
has been constructed, with the express view of bringing 
before the public, in a dramatic form, a legend which is 
surpassed, in romantic interest and_ historical importance, 
by none of those which have furnished so many popular: 
Scottish dramas; and the proprietor can confidently appeal 
to the nation, whose hero the piece celebrates, as well as 
to the public at large, to testify the correct, liberal, and 
impressive manner in which the most picturesque scenery, 
and one of the most interesting chieftains, and of stories, 
are now, for the first time, introduced to the stage.” 

All this we have no objection to, and we must give the 
managers credit for the present attempt ; and trust that, 
by their attention to the production of pieces of this de- 
scription, that they will retrieve the lost character of their 
theatre. The piece is founded on an interesting national 
tradition recently published in.‘* The Innk-eper’s Album.” 
The following is the plot:—7Zhomas John, the son of 
Catherine; was a Welshman of noble birth, and betrothed 
in marriage to Elinor, the Lady of Liandisent, who was 
louked on'with an eye of desire by Sir Roderick. Arundel, 
an English knight, high in the favour of King Henry IV., 
and who possessed the Castle of Cerrig Cennan near Car- 
digan; presuming on his court favour, he ventured to 
attack the castle of Zum John Catty, (the familiar abbre- 
viation of his name,) burned it to the ground, and carried 
off the Lady Elinor ;-Twm John Catty, in the heat of his 
vengeance for this outrage, turned his arms against the 
Castle of Cerrig Cennan, which he likewise. reduced to 
ashes, bnt failed ‘in regaining possessiun:of. his beloved 
Elinor... The influence. of. 4rundel procured, for this act 
of retaliation, Zwm John Catty tobe proclaimed an outlaw, 
his.father and-mother were seized as hostages for his“be- 
haviour, and perished of grief and bardship in contine- 
ment.. ‘Fhus stung to madness by a seuse uf injury, and 
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an outlaw proclaimed, 7wm John Catty resolved to visit 
his wrongs on mankind at large in the character of a bandit 
chieftain, his career as which was characterised no less by 
his bold daring, than his magnanimity and generosity to 
all those whose weakness or misfortunes had a claim on his 
forbearance. In the famous rebellion of Afortimer and the 
Percies, when the insurgent army retreated into Wales, 
Twm John Catty was easily persuaded by his countryman, 
Glendower, to join himself to the ranks opposed to the 
English king. After the defeat of Hotspur, and total 
defeat of the rebel army, 7wm John Catty retreated to his 
native mountains, and was there left to bear alone the 
whole force of royal vengeance. He held out most valiantly 
to the last, and having secreted his beloved Eéinor in a 
remote mountain cavern, determined to defend himself to 
the latest breath; and in the last attack which was made 
on him, after a desperate conflict, he fell head long from 
the summit of his cavern to the depth beneath, and was 
dashed to pieces. The spot where this catastrophe hap- 
pened, and which is called to this day Twm John Caity's 
Cave, is still exhibited to the curious traveller.—The piece 
is extremely interesting, and the good acting of HUNTLEY 
(Catty], RowBornaM [Hotspur], Lovepay [Sir John Fas- 
staff], STANLEY [Prince of Wales), BrapDLey [Madoc], 
Stoman [Zaffy], and Mrs. Pore [£linor], contributed 
highly to our pleasure and its success. The scenery was 
pretty, but had nothing to excite particular attention. The 
piece was well received. 





ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE. 





This favourite summer theatre re-opened on Monday 
night with a new piece, called “‘ DuNoiR THE BASE; or, 
Is it a Spectre?” It is also designated in the bills ‘ an 
equestrian, serio-comic melo-drama, with combats,” and 
is certainly such a medley of horsemanship and hostility, 
murder and merriment, dungeons and daggers, as to war- 
rant so grotesque an appellation: it was received through- 
out with unanimous applause by a full audience. ‘* The 
young Hibernian” afterwards made his first appearance in 
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London as an equestrian, and performed a variety of feats 
with considerable agility, but at a greater expense of ap- 
parent effort than some of his predecessors in the same 
description of exercises. A Mr. Gray next exhibited his 
powers in leaping through hoops over a postchaise, and 
also over nine horses. These operations were in appre- 
hension, we imagine, rather more painful than agreeable 
to the sensitive part of the spectators, but they were so 
well executed as to give general satisfaction. The per- 
formance of M. LONGUEMAIRE, which followed, on the 
tight-rope, was excellent, and fully merited the enthu- 
Siastic approbation bestowed on it. We have, perhaps, 
seen other rope-dancers who went through more difficult 
evolutions and balancings than this young aspirant ; but it 
would, in our opinion, be almost impossible to surpass 
him in the ease and gracefulness of his movements, or the 
precision with which they were executed. A sort of eques- 
trian pantomime, called ‘‘ The High-mettled Racer,” 
which some years ago was attractive at this Amphitheatre, 
in a revived form, concluded the entertainments of the 
night. The introduction of hounds, and a fox-chase on 
the stage and across the circus, seemed to afford great 
amusement. The piece went off with complete success, 
and we have no doubt -will answer the expectations of the 
manager. The fox performed his part to perfection. 





ADELPHI THEATRE. 


The performances of Saturday night [March 29,] closing 
the season at this theatre, Mr. WreNcH addressed the 
audience as follows :— 

‘¢ Ladies and Gentlemen, another season pre-eminently 
marked by your patronage and approbation drawing this 
evening to a close, calls upon me for the renewal of a 
pleasing duty, that of returning the most grateful acknow- 
ledgments of the proprietors and performers of this theatre 
for your kind and fostering encouragement. 

** At the close of the last distinguished season, memo- 
rable for having been that in which the celebrated extra- 
vaganza of Zum and Jerry was first presented to your 
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notice, the proprietors pledged themselves to produce. 
novelty, that for variety, extent, accuracy, and beauty, 
should not have been excelled: they trust that in bringing 
forward the splendid entertainment of ‘ Green in France,’ 
they have fully redeemed that pledge. 

‘* To render the scenery, dresses, and decorations, cha- 
racteristic of the various pieces produced, the proprietors 
have, this season, engaged the services of artists, whose 
united talents have enabled this little theatre to compare 
in those particulars with its more extensive rivals, to whom 
appropriate scenery and splendour of decoration had been 
considered almost exclusiveiy to belong. 

‘* Ia conclusion, I am directed to inform you, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, that a company, comprising the present 
established favourites, in addition to fresh candidates, 
and a variety of new pieces by the most favourite authors, 
shall next season be waiting to evince our gratitude for 
past, and deserve your future. support, till when, | beg, 
most respectfully, to bid you farewell.” 


COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


SUNDERLAND THEATRE. 


Mr. Drama, 

The Sunderland Theatre has been opened for the season 
by our new manager, Mr. SHEFFIELD, into whose hands 
this circuit has fallen by the secession of the late manager, 
Mr. ANDERSON: the company consists of Messrs. Prior, 
(stage manager), HILLINGTON, Foster, Wm. Foster, 
Youn, Btanp, DEARLOVE, STAMPER, ORMOND, HUCKEL, 
&c. &c. Mesdames BLAND, YounG, RAYNER, CUTHBERT, 
and STAMPER, and Misses HARGRAVE, BLAND, CRAVEN, 
Younc, &c. Mr. Prior and Miss HarGrave take the 
leading characters with great merit to themselves, and 
much satisfaction to the public. Mr. Foster is our old 
gentleman, and in testy characters, few, if any, out of 
London, can excel him. Mr. and Mrs. YouNG are our 
leading singers, and Mr. Hucksx the first low comedian 
and comic singer (and I must observe he is a great favour- 
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ite, considering he has just succeeded RAYNER), as also an 
improving actor in this line of the profession. The Stam- 
PERS and Miss Buanp are very clever, and deserve com- 
mendation, and as dancers are excellent. Mr. HiLtLine- 
TON takes the heavy line of business, and generally gives 
satisfaction. A performer in the country boys, &c. is much 
wanted, as Mr. Buanp, though very clever, is not what 
ought to be in this company. Many new pieces have been 
brought forward, but none with more effect and attraction 
than ‘‘ Zum and Jerry,” which piece has had a consider- 
able run. The season will soon close, so that the company 
may open at Durham in the race week. 


eas lam, Mr. Drama, 
Sunderland, Yours, &c. 
April 18, 1823. Bos. 


PORTSMOUTH THEATRE. 





Mr. DRaMA, 

Although this theatre has not, in general, been very re- 
spectably attended, still, under the management of Mr. 
KFLLY, many respectable families are induced to visit it, 
who have been heretofore strangers. With some few ex- 
ceptions, the company here may rival any provincial com- 
pany in Englend, if the manager would but study the 
different abilities of the individuals composing it, and put 
those abilities to their proper uses. Mr. SHALDERS in 
genteel comedy, and Mr. FLover in Mr. Lisreon’s line, 
might vie with any performers on the London boards. 
Mrs. JEFFRESON and Miss KELLY are very clever ladies, 
and great favourites here; but, on every occasion that he 
can do so, he thrusts forward a Mrs. Liavirs (who is said 
to have played in every provincial company in England and 
Wales), than whom a worse actress was never seen, and 
whom the audience cannot tolerate. Pray, Mr. DRAMA, 
give him this hint, as well as respecting the absurdity of 
Messrs. BEpForD and KEENE attempting to sing. April 2 
was performed ‘‘ Rick und Poor,”’ for the benefit of Mrs. 
and Miss E. KE.ty, under the patronage of the Lieutenant 
Governor. The house, on this occasion, was crowded to 
suffocation; every officer in the garrison and post attended 
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in their full dresses, which made the house look magni- 
ficent and gay. The strong abilities shewn by Miss KELLY 
who is engaged for three years at the English Opera House), 
brought down the greatest applause, and much gratified so 
elegant an audience. After which was a: ballet, called 
** The old Man outwitted,” for the purpose of introducing 
some very excellent dancing by Miss E. Ketry. The 
evening’s entertainment concluded with ‘* Simpson and 
Co.” 7th. ‘* Rivals,” Sir dathony Absolute, Mr. FLOYER. 
SHERIDAN’s well-drawn testy gentleman was before us; 
I cannot give it sufficient praise, and that is all | shall 
say of it. Captain Absolute (SHALDERS], and Fatkland 
(Ke.Liy], were as well performed as they possibly could 
be. Sir Lucius O’Trigger by Mr. Forrest, and Bod 
Acres, Mr. DoNALDSON, would have even gratified a Lon- 
don audience ; but, of all the performances, Mrs. Mala- 
prop by Mrs. JEFFRESON was the best. This respectable 
lady always pleases, 1 never yet saw her perform ill; 
but to-night she was irresistible—she brought down peals 
of applause. The other characters were very) well per- 
formed, with the exception of the lady who performed 
Julia ; I only echo the undivided opinion of Portsmouth, 
and of individuals who are with me whilst writing this, 
that it is an insult on the judgment of the audience bringing 
this person forward in such characters, since it is well known 
she has always failed in the performance of a gentlewoman. 
‘© The Maid and the, Magpie” followed. Miss Ketty’s 
performance of Annette. was the best I ever remember on 
these boards.—I1lth. ‘* Alexander the Great,” dAlerander, 
Mr. SHALDERS, Clytus, Mr. Forrest, added much to the 
well: deserved character and abilities of these two excel- 
lent performers. Statira by Miss CoL.ins was very well 
performed; Roxana, Mrs. Davies, wretched; she rolled | 
about the stage like a “‘ huge Leviathan,” stamped, raved, 
and even mis-pronounced very many words. ‘* Zurn Out” 
was the farce, and was performed in the most satisfactory 
manner. r. C——e. 
Portsmouth, April 19, 1823. 
[To be continued.) 
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